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A sarcophagus (literally an 'eater of flesh 1 ) is a coffin made usually of stone (especially 
marble) or terracotta. Both the Greeks and the Etruscans sometimes buried their dead in 
sarcophagi, but the best known and most extensive series of sarcophagi was made and used 
in the Roman Empire. 

The Romans in the early imperial period virtually always cremated their dead, putting the 
ashes in small, often quite decorative, containers of stone, clay, or glass. But soon after A.D. 
100 a new fashion emerged, that of burying the unburnt body in a sarcophagus, and 
gradually, as the second century progressed, this form of burial took over. There does not 
appear to have been any obvious religious or social reason for the change. 

Elaborately carved marble sarcophagi must have been very expensive and only used by the 
rich, but even so a large number survive today. Although some of the marble was quarried 
in Italy, most used for sarcophagi came from Greece and Asia Minor (Turkey). Some of these 
sarcophagi were used locally, in cities fairly close to the quarries, but many were exported 
to Rome and other major cities of the Empire. Some were exported in a nearly finished 
state, but others were only roughly blocked out and the carved deco ration was done in a 
workshop closer to their final destination. This was a major and very lucrative business. 

Personalising your coffin 

Many different designs and types were to develop, and the sarcophagus-buyer had a wide 
variety to choose from. Sarcophagi made in Rome itself were usually only decorated on 
three sides - one long side (the 'front') and two short sides. They would be placed inside a 
tomb with the fourth side against the wall, so there was no point in decorating it. The lid 
was usually flat or slightly gabled, with a long panel along the front providing yet another 
field for decoration. The decoration was carved in relief, but would also be painted (some 
traces of paint, including gilding, have survived on some examples). 

Sometimes the decoration would include an inscription naming the deceased, or a portrait 
showing what he/she looked like. These details might be added to a ready-made 
sarcophagus kept in stock by the sculptor: everything would be carved leaving the 
inscription panel blank and the head of the portrait figure only roughly blocked out - the 



inscription and the facial features would be added after the sarcophagus had been bought 
to 'personalise' it. 

Sarcophagi made in Greece or Asia Minor are often much bigger and more imposing. They 
are decorated on all four sides (and were therefore designed to be free-standing, placed 
either in the open air or standing away from the walls inside a tomb). Their lids either 
imitate a roof (of a house or a temple), giving the whole sarcophagus a rather shrine-like 
appearance, or are in the form of a carved mattress with effigies of the dead reclining on 
top. The chest of the sarcophagus was again decorated in relief. Some of the most imposing 
are the Asiatic 'columnar' sarcophagi where the sides are divided up by columns into a 
series of niches with elaborate mouldings above and below, and individual figures inside the 
niches. 

Myth and meaning 

Clearly the sculptors who made sarcophagi used pattern books, as the same design can be 
seen to be used over and over again with only minor variations. At the same time, though, 
they could also be very inventive, and some designs must have been specially 
commissioned. A wide variety of scenes illustrating stories from Greek mythology were 
popular, as episodes from the Trojan War involving the great Homeric heroes, figures well 
known from Greek drama (such as Medea or Orestes), and other scenes of heroic deeds, 
such as the labours of Hercules. Such scenes do not usually allude to any specific religious 
cult, though one exception is the very popular figure of the god Dionysus. It is difficult to tell 
to what extent the Romans were expressing their beliefs in or hopes for a life after death in 
these scenes. Scenes of Tritons and Nereids, sea deities swimming through the waves, for 
example, may allude to the journey of the soul to the Isles of the Blest - but then again the 
scene may be just decorative, without any such meaning. 

Not all the designs used represent mythological stories. Some show the deceased as a 
courageous soldier, riding down Rome's enemies in battle, or the brave hunter facing a 
fierce lion or wild boar. Others show a series of key scenes from the deceased's life which 
also represent the 'virtues' of the good Roman: his 'courage' in battle; his 'clemency' in 
sparing the conquered; his 'piety' in carrying out religious duties like sacrifice; and the virtue 
of 'harmony', represented through the more domestic scene of his marriage. And many 
sarcophagi were decorated with designs that are less narrative, using decorative motifs such 
as cupids holding up a portrait in a roundel or an inscription, and animal vignettes. 

Images of life and death 


Sometimes it is easy to see why particular scenes were chosen over and over again. 
Persephone being carried off by Hades might be seen as a mythological parallel for the soul 



being carried off to the Underworld, and so a poetic image for death itself, especially 
suitable perhaps for the sarcophagus of a woman who died young. Some stories tell of a 
mortal being made immortal by the love of a god, and so could suggest the soul might be 
'rescued' from death. So Ariadne was rescued by Dionysus from the island of Naxos: the 
young shepherd Endymion was visited by the Moon-goddess Selene: and Rhea Silvia was 
loved by Mars (the result being the twins Romulus and Remus). The person buried in the 
sarcophagus might even be explicitly identified with the hum an character in the myth by 
giving that figure the portrait features of the deceased. 

Another story is that of Admetus and Alcestis, with Alcestis, who has agreed to save her 
husband by dying in his place, portrayed on her deathbed and surrounded by her distraught 
relations and weeping children. Both of the main figures in this scene - Admetus and 
Alcestis - have portrait faces. Neither is young, and they have the hairstyles fashionable in 
the time of the emperor Marcus Aurelius. This story does have a happy ending, though: 
Hercules goes down to the Underworld to rescue Alcestis and bring her back to life to be 
reunited with her husband. As the sarcophagus has an inscription on the lid we know 
something about the couple it belonged to. His name is C. lunius Euhodus and hers is Metilia 
Acte. They belonged to the wealthy middle classes of Ostia, the port of Rome, and she was a 
priestess of the goddess Cybele. This means it is highly likely that they did believe they 
would be reunited in the afterlife, just as Admetus and Alcestis were reunited in the story. 

Waiting for the god 

To our eyes, perhaps, the fashionable hair styles and elderly, unidealised, faces look rather 
out of place in a Classical myth. Even more incongruous is the image on a sarcophagus now 
in the British Museum. Here we see a figure, largely nude, reclining in a rather abandoned 
pose, surrounded by little cupids who bring fruits and garlands and carry torches or musical 
instruments. Clearly this is a mort al about to be visited by a deity but which mortal is it? 
The languid, very feminine pose might suggest Ariadne awaiting Dionysus, and the anatomy 
too appears quite feminine. But the head is clearly that of a young man, with quite coarse 
features and close-cropped hair. 

It seems that here we have a sarcophagus that was originally meant for a woman - but 
which was in fact bought to be used for a young man, and so the main figure had to be 
hastily (and not very convincingly) adapted. It is tempting to imagine the scene in the 
sculptor's yard: a hard-up (or mean) customer settling for a bargain, a stonemason seizing 
the chance to get rid of a white elephant with a minimum amount of 'anatomical' 
adaptation. We shall probably never know - but it might have happened that way! 
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